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picture of Governor Winslow, then in his fifty-seventh year, 
painted in London, in 1651 ; the only portrait now extant of 
any one of the Pilgrims. The volume cannot fail to be re- 
ceived with welcome, as an exceedingly praiseworthy and im- 
portant addition to the historical library of America. 



11. — The Works ofLonv Bolingbroke ; with a Life prepared 
expressly for this Edition, containing Additional Informa- 
tion relative to his Personal and Public Character, se- 
lected from the best Authorities. In Four Volumes. 
Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 1841. 8vo. 

An American edition of Lord Bolingbroke 's writings, in four 
substantial and richly executed volumes, is an undertaking 
which merits all encouragement and support. For those who 
wish to store their libraries with the elegant volumes, that the 
press is now sending forth in such profusion, it is gratifying to 
find the writings of a standard English author, whose entire 
works it was formerly difficult, if not impossible, to procure, 
now placed within their reach at a very moderate cost. The 
numerous public collections of books which are springing up in 
every part of the country, in connexion with colleges and other 
institutions of learning, poorly provided and with slender means, 
at present, yet supplying a basis for rich aggregations of litera- 
ry materials in future, receive invaluable assistance from such 
bold attempts of the booksellers. There was some danger, that 
the reading of our countrymen, except of the few much favored 
by fortune, would be confined to the productions, ephemeral in 
great part, of writers of the present day, since the facilities for 
obtaining old authors and old editions, which abound in Europe, 
hardly exist at all on this side of the ocean. This risk will be 
obviated, if the taste and appetite of the buyers of books prove 
to be so far matured, as to recompense publishers for issuing 
cheap but correct editions of the time-hallowed contributions 
to English literature. 

There are some reasons why we could wish, that Bolingbroke 
had not been one of the first authors selected for an undertak- 
ing of this character. His philosophy, if it can be called such, 
is not at all to our taste, and the political controversies, which 
gave occasion for the bulk of his writings, require, in order to 
be fully understood, a minute acquaintance with the characters 
and incidents of Queen Anne's reign. But the great merits of 
his style must secure to his works a lasting enjoyment of the 
high place which they at once attained among the classics of 
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our language. He who aspires to a thorough knowledge of 
history must study these volumes, not only for the light they 
throw on an important period in the annals of Great Britain, 
but also for the profound political maxims, which were struck 
out by a mind of no ordinary powers of reflection and generali- 
zation, but unluckily more capable of tracing out the theory of 
wise and upright statesmanship, than of exemplifying it in ac- 
tion. The classical scholar will also be gratified with the pro- 
ductions of an intellect, which, though not richly stored with 
Grecian lore, was thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Roman 
literature, and in some lighter essays exhibited no mean or fee- 
ble imitation of the manner of Seneca and Cicero. In the hope 
that purchasers, capable of appreciating both (he good and bad 
qualities of such a writer, may be found in sufficient number to 
compensate the publishers for their spirited enterprise, we com- 
mend this edition to public notice. 



12. — Ji Discourse on the Importance of the Study of Political 
Science, as a Branch of Academic Education in the Unit- 
ed States. Read before the Literary Societies of Ran- 
dolph-Macon College, June 16, 1840. By N. Bever- 
ley Tucker, Professor of Law and the Philosophy of 
Government in the University of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. Richmond : Peter D. Bar- 
nard. 1840. 8vo. pp. 28. 

Professor Tucker writes with the freedom and elegance of 
a scholar, to whom long practice and a correct taste have 
given sufficient command over the resources of language, and 
whose intellect, well disciplined with study and reflection, sup- 
plies sufficient matter and thought, wherewith to fill out the 
framework of his subject. If any fault occasionally appears, it 
is, that perfect facility of expression sometimes betrays him into 
loose and discursive talk, which postpone too long the effectual 
treatment of the argument, and then sometimes plays round its 
surface, instead of tracing out its intricacies, or piercing into 
its depths. He shows, at times, sufficient vigor and penetra- 
tion to handle worthily a difficult theme, and if his style were 
rather more tightly braced, he might instruct and convince, 
instead of merely entertaining his reader. Pride of country 
and strong attachment to our political institutions appear natural 
and graceful in one, whose office has required him for years to 
study and expound the theory and principles of our laws and 
government. But such feelings go too far, when they tempt 



